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A propos of Mr. Winston CHURCHILL'S 
CHARIVARIA. suggestion that concerts should be given 
Tue President of the Ancient Order | | in our prisons, a gentleman writes to 
of Hibernians of Portland, Oregon,! The Daily Mail, asking, “Why should 
U.S.A., has offered Germany armed | not prisoners, instead of being amused 
assistance in the event of war with| at the expense of the public, amuse one 
Great Britain. This may be a pretty} another? Many of them are probably 
compliment to Mr. Repmonp, but we) first-rate actors, and some perhaps 
have yet to learn how Germany wel-| musicians.” This letter, we hear, has 
comes this new embarrassment. The! caused considerable offence in stage 
problem before her is not too easy even’ circles, 
without Hibernian assistance. /paucity of first-rate actors on the 
| boards is due to the fact that so many 
“A woman,’’ we are told, “ who at-| of them are away in prison. 
tempted to drown herself in the river} *,* 
at Lyons was brought to the bank by’ “A hawker named HeEnessey,” we 
her two dogs, which she had tied to her! read, “ was fined at Bow Street for 
neck, and which she intended should attempting to throw a constable into 
perish with her.” It is not improbable’ one of the fountains in Trafalgar 
that, as a result of this, many nervous Square.” 
bathers will nowadopt — - 
the safeguard of wear- 
ing a necklace of Poms 
and Pekinese. 


outs right, too! It would 


“The fair hair of the 
Anglo-Saxon,” we are 
told, “is disappearing.” 
But we are not going 
to worry. Itwillcome | 
into fashion again | iy 
right enough before 
long. 





The statement that 
Lord KrrcHENER has 
been appointed, 
Colonel of the Ist, <> 
County of London) ‘ 
Yeomanry caused} 


though. He has only 
heen made Honorary 
Colonel. | HAS LEFT HIS CIGARETTE CASE AT HOME. 
“Mr. Lioyp GrorGE,” says 
ALEXANDER ACLAND-Hoop, “ is valuing | men, who always look so spruce, were 
everything.” We hope this includes a! to be treated like that by just anybody 
proper appreciation of the Navy. into whose head the fancy entered. 


Owing to a strike of grave-diggers in! The menue which, in its ac- 
"A wis, soldiers have had to be employ ed; count of a recent appeal to the Prest- 
to do their work, and have been grum- | DENT OF THE Boarp or TRADE, stated 
bling at their unmilitary task. lf only} that British seamen object to being 
the authorities had thought of calling! brandied at Antwerp, was guilty of a 
it “Practice in throwing up arth. | pe culiarly obvious misprint. 
works!” . | .' 

. A horse belonging to a Bangor pork 
Not content with being a great|butcher died last week at the age of 
Madame Saran Bernnarpt} forty-one. His longevity is supposed 
las now become a great grandmother. | to be due to the fact that he was not a 
a” | pig. 

The Stroud Chamber of Commerce | Py 
has passed a resolution in favour of} The problem of what to do with two 
smaller half-sovereigns. If at the same | parrots, the property of a female pauper 
time they could be made a bit cheaper | now in an asylum, is sorely exercising 
it would be a popular move. ‘the minds of the Maidenhead guardians. 


actress, 





where it is denied that the} 


Sir| be an abominable thing if our police-| 





Is 





some alarm among} 
the Peace Partv last [‘* As the intrepid aviator alighted he was seen to he calmly smoking a cigarette. 
week. It is all right, 


Nee the Papers, always. | 
THIS IS NOT TERROR AT IMMINENT CATASTROPHE. THE AVIATOR, 


CESSFULLY GIVEN AN EXHIGITION PLIGHT, HAS JUST DISCOVERED THAT HE WILL BE} 4) 0° a. ot Mr 
UNABLE TO FINISH UP WITH THE MUCH-ADMIRED AND OFT-REPEATED CLIMAX, For HE] l4ree Gays: trip. r. 





We should have thought that the birds 
might easily be taught the duties of 
hired interrupters of political meetings, 
and so be put in the way of earning 
their living. 


Fortune does not always favour the 
brave. The past week has been notable 
for a series of distressing accidents to 
daring spirits. A pickpocket in Vienna 
had to betray himself by screaming 
when a woman into whose bag he had 
put his hand suddenly closed it on his 
fingers. A lady in Paris was indig- 
nantly denying the impeachment that 
she was a shoplifter when a stolen 
alarum clock went off in her pocket. 
At Cloonmurly in Ireland a poor burglar 
got caught in a chimney, and had to 
shout for help. 


“Our greatest 
wealth is not in work 
and warehouses or 
balances at banks,” 
says Sir W. H. Bainey: 
“it lies on the shelves 
of our libraries."” We 
had no idea that dust 
was so valuable. 


We have much 
pleasure in recording 
Mr. Justice Scrut- 
ron’s first judicial 
joke. He must perse- 
vere. A witness in the 
recent Gellygaer 
Jouncil case stated 
that he went to Lon- 
don to get some 
recreation ground by- 
laws, did nothing, and 
HAVING SUC-l received £5 for his 
Justice ScruTron :— 

———— ' *«T hope you enjoyed 
your holiday ” (Laughter). 








The Ubiquitous Family. 

**R. E, Foster was applauded for a clever bit 
of fielding in the country, and in taking the 
return fell over the wickets to the amusement 
of the spectators.” — Worcester Daily Times. 





** Myers, in hitting a lob to leg, gave the 
umpire, Barlow, a good whack on the arm—a 
laughable incident.” — Worcester Daily Times. 
We should like to hear Bartow’s 
version of this. 





“On board the steamship were a nunber of 
missionaries, en route for the West Coast of 
Africa. In the vessel's cargo were also 20,000 
gallons of New England rum, bound for the 
same destination.”—‘‘ The Daily Telegraph's” 
New York Correspondent, 

This is headed “ Bane and Antidote.” 
We regard the order of these words as 
unfortunate. 
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GODIVA AND THE DOLLS. 


[Under the Australian tariff, dolls are only admitted free if they are 
wearing no clothes whatever. A mere mbbon renders a doll liable to 
pay 25 per cent. on her value. | 

Orren, when I am asked to say 
(Touching the Female Right to Vote) 
If women hold their own to-day 
With heroines out of times remote, 
Try as I will, 1 cannot trace 
Among the ladies now alive a 
Strict parallel to match the case 
Of Coventry's sublime Goprva. 


Boapiceas and Joans or Arc 
I’ve seen them, gowned in modern guise, 
Answer the war-cry, “To the Park!” 
Under the street's indifferent eyes - 
In tailored garments seen them go, 
Or blouses open to the weather, 
But never one Goptva, no, 
In the ungarnished “ altogether.” 


That was indeed a noble dame! 
Altruist to the finger-tips, 
For others’ sake she let her shame 
Suffer a short but sharp eclipse ; 
To stop the super-tax decree 
That gnawed their vitals like a dragon, 
Contrary to her custom she 
Rode through the town without a rag on. 


Where is the Suffragette, I ask, 

Who, with a greater goal to win, 
Would undertake so high a task 

And sally out in just her skin ? 
Where is the Suffragist would ride 

Up Downing Street (or even toddle) 
In the exact costume supplied 

To that superb equestrian model ? 


Such exhibitions might be made 
The object of remark, no doubt, 
But then they ‘ve always said it paid 
To have the Movement talked about ; 
Till they perform this feat and fail, 
Let none contend (the old evasion) 
That they have tried, without avail, 
All modes of peaceable persuasion, 


This thought occurs to me because 
I hear of puppets who elude 
Australia’s tricky Tariff-laws 
By simply landing in the nude ; 
Types of the Sex—in wax and bran ; 
For poupées, even in the dim age 
Of prime and prehistoric Man, 
Were mostly made in Woman's image. 


Madam, I won't commend a coup 
Which Modesty might well deplore ; 
I merely cite what dolls can do, 
[ state the bare facts, nothing more; 
They show that, if you’d fain defy 
A monstrous man-made legislature, 
Your fairest hopes would seem to lie 
In a return to artless nature. O. 


n 


Intelligent Anticipation. 


“Geneva, August 1.—It is hoped that the June and July storms 
have ceased.” — Times, August 4, 1910, 





THE SANGUEDUCT. 


T aM an eighteen handicap man at golf, but most erratic. 

On rare occasions I do a rather decent round. 

To do a round under ninety I would sacrifice more than 
anyone would believe. 

Yesterday I did the first seventeen holes in eighty-six ! 
I didn’t cheat; my luck was uncanny. 

The last hole is a three bogey, and the only hazard in 
it is a small artificial watercourse guarding the green. 
This hazard is my béte noire. I lead a continually growing 
agitation amongst members of the club for its removal. 
It is a very difficult carry from the eighteenth tee. 

I got a good drive, but there was a head wind. There 
is a gentle undulation between the tee and the water- 
course, so until I actually reached the hazard I was igno- 
rant of whether my ball was safe or not. 

My opponent and marker was a clergyman. 

My ball was in the ditch floating under some abutting 
earth. 

Many could not have analysed their feelings then as I 
did (aloud), as follows. N.B—After the lapse of time I 
withdraw nothing. 

“Come here. I want to show you something. There— 
do you see it? That misshapen little lump of what they 
do the Congo atrocities for? There it is, floating about. 
(Witches float too, you know—the devil never allows his 
own to drown.) Yes, that’s what they do; excel the 
horrors of the Inquisition in order to get the india-rubber 
to make a little swine of a ball like that. That’s its 
origin, Sir, so one cannot be surprised at its behaviour. 
And I'll tell you something else. It looks white, and so 
it is—outside. That’s just a coating of paint. But do 
you know what colour it is inside? It’s black—black to 
the core—the colour of sin, and of the miserable race of 
slaves who,were tortured so that it might be manufactured. 
And what does it do if you put it on the fire? Why, 
it smells abominably. 

‘Gone up sixpence in price, too, it has, because of the 
rubber boom. That’s what they call irony. However, 
we'll leavethat. The ball’s not important. What I really 
want to commend to your attention is this diteh—I ‘ll call 
it what other people call it, so as to make myself under- 
stood. This absolutely unnecessary watercourse. Every- 
thing in creation, however foul, however pernicious, has 
some useful function to fulfil; in some way fits into the 
scheme of the universe—save only this watercourse. I 
don’t know why I say watercourse. ‘Sangueduct ’ is, of 
course, its proper description. This ditch, I happen to 
know, was commenced on All Hallows Eve. Colonel 
Bulleigh, R.E., whose casting vote was responsible for its 
origin, has won a medal and five sweepstakes on this last 
green, through his opponent faring as I have done. What 
does this show, pray? That, like his rival, Colonel Bogey 
(also of the Sappers), he is in league with the Evil One! 

‘Boy, will you kindly break my clubs into small pieces 
and put the pieces one by one into this pretty drain which 
I have just been describing? They're good company for 
the ball, and fit occupants for the place. 

‘No, leave the ball there. I shall not complete the 
round to get a rotten 92. I shan’t play golf any more. 











‘‘ Now come home and have tea, Mr. Saintsbury. What 
are you staring at?” 
Commercial Naiveté. 
a -s New Large Hat-box, large enough to be used as 


an empty box when the Tray and the Cage are taken out.” 
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effects. of the British expedition to Lhasa (1994), 


activities in Tibet, which have been allowed in great-measure to-neutralise-the 


Government to concentrate troops on the North-east frontier. ] 
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Curate (to lady who has taken velage ja ditch. * Dips’t T asstre you THAT A COW Is ONLY DANGEROUS WHEN If HAS LOST [TS 
CALF?” Nhe. “ Tuat’s way [was reicutTeENep. T couLpN'T SEE A CALF ANYWHERE.” 
. They were far from neat and as far from clean, 
RUFUS’ STONE. So I left them alone and thought about 


{‘‘ That the spot where an event so memorable might not hereafter be 
forgotten this stone was set up by John Lord Delaware, who had secu 
the tree growing in this place. Anno 1745."" 

Tass réption ov Rusus’ Stone, New FE ‘est. | 
THERE 's a word left out, there's a word left out, 

There ’s a word left out, there are possibly two; 

That something ’s omitted admits no doubt ; 
It's as plain to me as it is to you. 

Whatever it is it’s enough to vex 

The turbulent soul of Rurvus Rex. 


A dirty old woman stood close by, 

And a dirty old man stood close to her ; 
They looked at me with a friendly eye, 

And the hag advanced and addressed me: 
In short, she hinted at Rurvs’ ghost, 
And offered me cards for the halfpenny post. 


& Sip” 


The man had a bundle of clumsy sticks ; 
He showed me three and he showed me four: 
‘“‘T’m a fair old dealer,’ he said. ‘ No tricks; 
[ made ’em myself, though I’m only pore.” 
And the end of the eloquent words he spoke 
Was an offer to sell a stick of oak. 


I waved them away, and thus began— 
They were far from clean and as far from neat— 
“Lord D. was not a grammatical man, 
For the sense of his words is incomplete. 
There's a valde deflendus hiatus here ’’— 
But the hag said “ Cards "’ and the lout said “ Beer.” 


The growing tree which the Lord had seen 
When he wrote the words and he left one out : — 
“ The word is ‘ happened,” I cried. ‘“ Why seek a 
More plausible word? It's that. Eureka!” 


But still it’s queer that a man should write 
A faulty sentence on lasting stone, 
To be read as long as the sun gives light 
By thousands, and not by himself alone 
A fact of which, I presume, Lord Detawarer, 
When he wrote the inscription, was perfectly well aware, 


rr 
| T 1s. 











**The Vicar of St. Anne’s and his wife were at a garden party, pre- 
sented with a piano by the members of the congregation of the Parish 
Church, in celebration of their silver rose bow] from the Sunday School 
teachers. Manchester In reprinting the above * Punch’ 
says: ‘The next thing to celebrate is the piano. In fact, once get started, 
and you can go on like this for ever.” Obviously the omission of a line 
from the paragraph, relating totheir silver wedding, has not dawned 
upon Mr. Punch.” —Manchester Courier, 


3etter and better! 


Courier, 


Describing the Autumn Manceuvres in the East of Scot- 
land, a Glasgow paper states that 

**A steam launch from the Thetis called at Leith for provisions, and 
this fact is taken by some to indicate that Edinburgh and Leith have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy.” 
We understand that Edinburgh and Leith take the sanguine 
view that the launch may have called for provisions at 
Leith because the crew of the Thetis wanted something to eat 
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Sammy. 


Sammy—as we all called Lintey SamMBourNg, and as we 
all thought of him and always shall think of him to the 
end—Sammy has left us. He had not been to the Table 
for some weeks, and not since last autumn had he been 
his old bright twinkling self; yet, though we knew early 
that he was very ill, and latterly that it was unlikely he 
would ever be at work among us again, we had not with 
any thoroughness forescen our loss. But now we know. 
Sammy is dead, and the Table can never be the same again. 

He was both our greatest pride and our greatest pleasure. 
His genius as an artist—his delicacy and his strength, 
his fantasy and his realism, the solidity of his work and 
its aerial grace—that, of course, was our pride. But to 
this he added as a cartoon- 


legends were re-told—that one describing his adventures in 
Paris, for example, when the staff of the paper went over 
together in 1889; -or that of his boasted friendship with an 
imaginary warrior, ‘“ General Stores,”—every time these 
ancient fables were re-told, always with new apocryphal 
garnish, Sammy was the most delighted listener. In the 
grip of laughter his eyes danced, glisfened and disappeared. 

Best of his own jokes were his curious malapropisms, 
whether consciously artificial or unconsciously blurted, no 
one quite knows. But that they were genuine we shall all 
of us continue to hope. “It was so still you could hay» 
picked up a pin,” is an excellent example; and again, “ He 
hadn’t a rag to stand upon;” and again, of a burden under 





ist and weekly adviser the 
pictorial vision in its most 
highly developed form, see- 
ing in pictures where most 
of us saw only in words or 
ideas, and knowing instantly 
not only what could be 
done, but—more important 
perhaps—what could not be 
done. And to this he added 
an astounding memory of 
the public events of his own 
lifetime, with no little know- 
ledge of universal history 
and a vast store of out-of- 
the-way information, all of 
which was exact. It was 
these qualifications that 
made him, beyond his mas- 
tery of medium, our 
pride. Others of us could 
remember that TENNIEL, say, 
had once used a certain fable 
in a eartoon, but it was 
Sammy who would remark, 
“If you turn to March, 
1863, you will find it.” 
Others might faney that 
they knew what, say, a 
German forage cap was like; 
it Sammy who, with 
a few strokes of his pencil, 
set it down accurately for the guidance of the junior 
cartoonist. For he was the kindest of helpers: 
of years of the closest observation was at the disposal of 
any who asked him. 

These, then, were our pride 
vivid fancy, this creative eye, this generosity of mind. And | 





his 


was Lixitey SAMpouRNE 





AI 
the fruit | 


this treasury of fact, this | 


which some public person- 
age was suffering, “It’s a 
White Elephant round the 
man’s neck” — surely the 
finest compound image of 
embarrassment ever im- 
agined ! 

None of the photographs 
do Sammy justice, for they 
omit animation. His expres- 
sion was capable of extreme 
vivacity and his eyes were 
quick and bright. 1n repose 
his face latterly was worn 
and tired; but once you got 
him interested—and in good 
health he had always been 
as quickly interested as a 
child: in fact, to a great 
extent he was a child, and 
it is absurd to write of his 
age as sixty-five—once you 
got him interested, he was, 
almost to the end, instantly 
gay and spirited once more. 
Nor do the portraits bring 
out a curious likeness to Sir 
Water Scorr which had 
heen increasing in late years. 
Not only was the conforma- 
tion of his head akin, but 
at his place next the Editor, 
at the top of the Table, with 
a window at his side and back, the light, on summer 
Wednesdays, before the blinds were drawn, used to touch 
his silvered hair with a radiance such as more than one 
painting of Scorr exhibits. 

But Sammy is dead. Never again will any of us receive 
any of his cheery little notes addressed in two inks, red 











me Rovunp Tape. 








our pleasure! Ah, that is not so easy to describe; impos- | and black, often with a design around the stamp and 
sible indeed with a hand that does net tremble a little.| usually containing some diverting drawing within, the 
The Sammy of our delight was inimitable, unique, a | fruit of his lavish invention; never again will he inquire 
ereature of drollery and mischief, shrewd yet naive, good|of Tony, M.P., with a twinkle, how the pineapples are 
talker, good listener, and most admirable laugher. Never | doing under the Hythe glass; never again will he recount 
again will the leg of Tony, M.P., be pulled as only Sammy his triumphs on the grouse moors or in the coverts ; never 
eould pull it; never again shall we hear the story of the} again will he dash off a little sketch on the back of his 
Gnome King told in perfection. And our}menu. All of us have one or more of these treasures, done 
delight no less because he was also something of a butt.| with a freedom and openness and brio that make quite 
Next to making a joke himself, which he always signalled|clear what poor Pait May meant when he once said, 
by an upward wave of his hand, he enjoyed a joke against |‘ Everything I know I learnt from Sammy.” Never again, 
himself. Age could not wither nor custom stale the body|in short, will the Table be what it was. Sammy is dead, 
of myth which had gathered about him during his nine-and- | and, while Art has lost a noble, sincere and devoted servant, 
thirty years at the Table; and every time any of these! we have lost our merriest friend. 


SAMMY 


was 
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AND TURN LoRD’s INTO A PLACE WHERE ALL CAN SPEND A REALLY HAPPY DAY ? 


AIDS TO THE POPULARITY OF CRICKET. 


[‘‘ An innovation—so far as county matches are concerned—in the shape of a band will be found at Lord’s during the Middlesex and Essex match.” — Westminster Gazette. } 


NOT DEVELOP THIS IDEA, 


Why 
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There was a little silence after that. 
HOUSE - KEEPING. Bill began to wonder if it was too late THE OPTIMIST. 
I. The Declaration. to put the Watsons off. .Then he| Ler others ply the scurril dart, 
.., | brightened a little. «After all,” hesaid,| To every virtue blind, 
Birt and I share a flat. Bill 


arranges the flowers and I arrange the 
meals. There is, of course, Mrs. 
Cripps, but she does what she is told. 

This all started a week ago. On the 
Monday I ordered chops; on Tuesday, 
steak ; on Wednesday, a leg of lamb; 
on Thursday, the same, cold ; on Friday, 
a round of beef; on Saturday, the same, 
cold ; on Sunday, the same, colder still. 
It now became necessary to order 
another Monday’s dinner. 

“ Bill, my dear fellow,” I said, a | 
have done all the thinking for a week. 
Suppose you thought of something for 
a change.” 

Mrs. Cripps gathered round, waiting 
greedily for orders. Bill pondered 
silently and long. 

“Why not a couple of chops,” he 
said at last, trying to look inspired ; “or 
a steak?” 

“We have had them already,” I said, 
severely. 

““T know we eat a lot,” he answered, 
“but do you think we eat them quite 
all? There may be some more in 
London, somewhere.” 

Food is not a matter to jest about. 
I said so. 

“T can think of nothing else that we 
have not had,” he said, sadly. * After 
all, there is only mutton or beef, 
whether you call it chop or steak or 
lamb or @ la maitre dhétel. Let’s 
leave the declaration to dummy. Let 
Mrs. Cripps make trumps.” 

“Mrs. Cripps,” said I, * we leave it. 
The declaration is up to you. What 
are you going to make it?” 

Mrs. Cripps is a brilliant woman. 
“What about a nice little chicken?” 
she said. Then she departed, and Bill 
sighed heavily, as a man who had been 
through a severe mental strain. He 
had been thinking of no trumps. 

“Suppose,” said he, “ only suppose 
she had said; ‘ We'll go without ’!” 


II. Economy. 


After all, Bill did not stay in to wel- 
come the chicken. The orders had 
been given at breakfast (how one meal 
leads to another! ), but some time dur- 
ing the day Bill was telephoned for to 
feed with the Watsons. I found him 
dressing when I returned. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said, “but I 
thought I had better go.”’ 

“Keep your sorrow for yourself,” I 
answered. “If you suppose that by 
getting out of the flat you are going to 
get out of paying for your half of the 
chicken, you show that you don’t under- 
stand the elements of house-keeping.” 





“ T can have my half grilled for break- 
fast to-morrow morning.” 

“T shouldn’t count too much on that,” 
said I; “I cannot guarantee anything, 
when I am left by myself.” 


Bill made some private arrangement 
with Mrs. Cripps, and started out. 


‘“‘ Hope you have a good dinner,” I said. 
“Tell the Watsons I am sorry I 
couldn't come.” 

“But they never asked you,’ said 
Bill. 

“Tell them that is why I couldn't 
come. And don’t forget to keep the 
interests of the larder before your mind, 
If you can come by anything solid for 
the store-room, do so. Anyhow, drop 
a hint to the Watsons in future to ask 
both or neither of us. To ask one, does 
not help the poultry bill and will only 
lead to unpleasantness at breakfast.” 


III. The Information Bureau. 

When Bill returned, he was very 
pleased about something. ‘ Don’t say 
you have come away with half a 
chicken, to make matters square for 
breakfast?’ I said hopefully. He 
shook his head. 

“The Watsons are very mean about 
that sort of thing. But I have collected 
a lot of knowledge off Mrs. Watson. 
You were wrong about the beef and 
mutton; there are other things.” 

“It was you who said there weren't,” 
I retorted. ‘I always knew there were 
chickens.” 

“ There are veal, rabbits, hares, part- 
ridges, ducks, oysters, pork, haricot . . .” 

“ Haricots may not be shot out of 
the season,’ I corrected. 

“To say nothing of fish: turbot, cod, 
sole, filets of sole, sole « la portugaise, 
sole a la frangaise, sole . . .” 

“ Enough,” said I. ‘* What shall we 
have for dinner to-night ?” 

“ Fish is hardly nourishing enough,” 
said Bill. 

* Haricots,” I said, “ might be any- 
thing. They invite fraud.” 

“ Partridges and oysters are out of 
season,” said Bill, ‘“ What about 
rabbits ?” 

“Can't abide them,” said I. 
about veal?” 

Bill couldn’t abide that, so I called 
for Mrs. Cripps. ‘Re Dinner,” I said 
to her. ‘ We have given the matter our 
most careful consideration, and have 
decided that it would be a good idea 
to try a couple of chops for a change.” 


“ What 





Repenting in Haste. 


‘**Later in the day the bridegroom left for 
Cornwall.” —Brockl: y News. 





Mine is the nobler, gentler part 
To glorify mankind. 


Unstirred by spite, unmoved by qualms, 


I live laborious days 
In ladling out my precious balms 
Of superfatted praise. 


In strident tones I love to greet 
Each multi-millionaire ; 

I see kind hearts in Curzon Street, 
Pure souls in Belgrave Square. 
The simple homes of new-made lords 

With ecstasy I paint, 
And every actress on the boards 
I welcome as a saint. 


I cheer the rare secluded soul 
With gross unwelcome lauds ; 
With equal fervour I extol 
The worthies and the frauds. 
And no self-advertising ass 
Who deals in brag and bluff 
Is too preposterously crass 
To miss my weekly puff. 


"Tis so with letters as with life: 
Good authors may go free 

Of Bludyer’s lacerating knife; 
They cannot ’scape from me. 

But whether they be great or small, 
Or superman or sub., 

I lavish butter on them all 
From my exhaustless tub. 


Nor is it solely on the quick 
That I my praises shed, 
In liberal measure, slab and thick, 
I heap them on the dead ; 
Till heroes of the spacious days 
Of great Exiza’s reign 
Assume the bright and winning ways 
Of Winston and Hatt Carne. 


The paladin of high romance, 
The martyr and the sage, 
Join in a never-ending dance 
Across my chatty page ; 
And queens and beauties, who of yore 
Made empires clash and fall, 
I bring in human guise before 
The modern servants’ hall. 


What matter if some squeamish folk 
A rare resentment feel, 

If jaundiced critics growl and croak 
Of mercenary zeal ; 

No irony, however fierce, 
Can mortify my pride; 

No spear is sharp enough to pierce 
The thickness of my hide. 





‘Michael Gamble and Arthur Wager, two 
Islington young men, were fined at Clerkenwell 
for playing pitch and toss.” — Daily News. 

Too easy for us. Readers are requested 
to make their own comment. 


ante 
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A T. P.-CAL REVIEW. 

A RerorMer’s REMINISCENCES.” 

Ir has ever been one of the regrets 
of my life that I never met Joshua 
Tackaberry, and my regret is all the 
more poignant because | missed my 
opportunity by so little. He was to 
open an agricultural show in Brixville, 
and I, then a raw lad from Athlone, 
had been deputed to report his speech ; 
but, owing to some misunderstanding, 
I missed my train and only arrived just 
after he had left. Fate never threw us 
together again in later life, but I con- 
tinued an ardent admirer of the man 
to the day of his death. It is, there- 
fore, with pleasure that I pen these 
few words of appreciation of this 
pioneer agriculturalist. 


I. 


And first let me show the condition 
into which turnip culture had fallen 


} when he began his work. 
5 


[Here follows a half-column abstract 
Jrom the work under review. | 


1 This, then, was the morass out of 


which he set himself to drag rural 
England, 
II. 

His method of initiating this far- 
reaching scheme is indicative of the 
whole man. I cannot do better than 
quote his own words. 

[Which the critie does to the extent 


of three-quarters of a column.]} 


Ill. 
It goes without saying that this great 
movement was not without its enemies. 


| The squireens were up in arms at once, 


and by bribes, threats and petty tyran- 
nies endeavoured to thwart it. It is 
instructive to read Tackaberry’s de- 
scription of his first reception in 
Market Plumboro’, and one gets some 
idea of the depths to which the 
squirearchy stooped. He says: 

[About three hundred words.] 

IV. 

Such, then, were the enemies with 
whom he had to contend. Being essen- 
tially a fighter, Tackaberry willingly 
accepted the challenge. In a letter to 
a life-long friend, Josiah Baggs, he 
writes : 

[Here follows a letter of two colunns.] 


Vv. 

But the struggle was not of long 
duration. Backed as he was by the 
vast majority of turnip-growers, he 
quickly disposed of his loud-mouthed 


, * The Story of My Life. By Joshua Tacka- 
erry, 
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Bariaid. **WVE’VE HAD THE PLACE RE-DECORATED THROUGHOUT. DOESN'T IT ALL LOOK 
SMART? I DON’T THINK ANY ONE COULD SUGGEST ANY IMPROVEMENT. CAN you ?” 
Traveller. ‘**HOW ABOUT LOOSE CHINTZ COVERS FOR THE BUNS FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS ?” 








but empty-headed opponents, and by | 
way of showing the change in public 
opinion whieh ensued I append an 
extract from The Market Plumboro’ 
Gazette of October last describing his 


More Commercial Candour. 
i. 
In a bootmaker’s window at Glasgow: 
‘* Nothing like leather.” 


reception there a month before his II. 
death. In acycle manufacturer's at Glasgow: 
[ This, being the last quotation, is ‘*Our £4 12 6 bieycle is a complete knock- 
regulated by the space at disposal.] out.” 
III. 
VI. ‘The management have spared no pains or 
_ 5 able sive only a expense to make this Hotel in all respects 
I have been able to give only a unapproachable,”—Adct. in “Bombay Gazette.” 


glimpse here and there of this absorb- 
ing book. I recommend it to those of 
my readers who want to study this | ‘The long arm of British law reached its 
movement. With all our author's con- | goal shortly after nine this morning.” 
clusions you will not perhaps agree, | Daily Mail. 
but that it will “give you furiously to|This is not quite cricket. The Football 
think” I do not doubt.—T. P. | Association ought to look into it. 
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Mrs. Hayseed. ‘‘Tuere Now, THEODORE, THOSE ARE TWO VERY GOOD EXAMPLES OF THE FASHIONABLE DRESSES I SAW AT THE 
RoyvaL ACADEMY IN JULY.” 














Can you not cull a four without my aid ? 
THE TASKMISTRESS. Lak at the eager boys that wait in batches: 
Is there no hope in cloquence or tears, They pine to exercise their thews 
No use in pleading that I want to slack it? And tear about until they ooze ; 
Amanda, must I be condemned, Myself I feel I want some lemonade, 
Here in a plot with lilac hemmed, And would you kindly pass that box of matches ? 
To chase the wild irrevocable spheres ? , . : 
That ; oes aes oe, ae gg er Your house is made of old and mellow bricks, 
What if I say I have not brought a racquet ? And “all that messuage"’ which the same is built on 
Can you not realise that human bliss Is full of comely flowers and trees ; 
May sometimes course in unathletic channels ? If pleasaunces are meant to please, 
[ tell you it would bore the bard Why should I jump about like Seymour Hicks ? 
To hurl away his motley shard ; Remember ANDREW MarvELL—also MILTON. 
At any rate, he could not play like this, ss 
And does not mean to wear your brother's flannels. This is a garden worthy of the gods, 
. Or heroes after death, beyond the dumb pyre, 
If ever in its proud and palmy prime Who roam oblivious of their strife ; 
This hand had known the way to serve or volley, But if the Roosevett scheme of life 
To redirect the rubber pill Must prick us even here with tyrant prods, 
According to my prayer and will, Give me a basket chair, and I will umpire. Evoe. 
Instead of upwards to the blue sublime, 
I might have joined the corybantic folly. 
But as it is, my dear, you know I can't. -__._, fey of Me Watt, bie Seapetty Restag boon bern on Anged Sok, IOS 
Oft have you heard some maiden’s muttered “‘ Mercies!’’ | The second son of the present King of Denmark, he accepted the Crown 
When (smiting as a Briton should) of Norway in November, 1005, and married in 1806 Princess Maud, 
I smacked the pellet o’er a wood daughter of King Edward VII.” —Nottingham Evening Post. i 
Or potted on the nose a spinster aunt. See what it is to be a King. Ordinary people couldn't 





Besides my wrist is strained with writing verses. cover anything like so much ground. 
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“THE HOLIDAY CAT.” 


P.C. Puncn. “POOR DEVIL! THE FUSS THEY MADE OF IT!—AND NOW OFF THEY GO 
AND FORGET ALL ABOUT IT TILL OCTOBER.” 
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TWO IS COMPANY— 


I nap asked my old friend Coysegame 
to stay with me at Frambridge for the 
week-end, and I could see from his 
face when he arrived that something} | 
unpleasant must have happened to him 
recently. But, as he said nothing at 
the time, I naturally asked no questions.| | 
However, after dinner, as we were 
smoking on the lawn, he told me the 
whole story :-— 

“T really can’t remember when I’ve} | 
trying journey,” said} | 


had a more 
Coysegame. “If I’d only travelled 


third-class, as I’d intended, I should 
have been comfortable enough. But, 
though I’d taken a third-class ticket, 
I found there was only one smoking 
compartment in my part of the train 
and all the corner seats in that were 
occupied. So I decided to go first- 
class and pay the difference at the 
other end. There was another man in 1"® 
the first-class carriage I got into, but 
he was absorbed in The Spectator, and 
was a quiet, reserved-looking person} | 
who did not seem at all likely to be 
conversational. Which suited me 
exactly, for I hate having to talk in a 
train. He sat in the farther corner, 
and I took the seat by the window next 
to the platform. We were just about 
to start, when the seat opposite mine| | 
was taken by a new-comer who struck 
me unfavourably from the first. He 
was big and uncouth, with rugged, 
battered features, narrow, deep-set eyes, 
and a shock of grizzled hair; he wore a rather seedy 
blue serge suit, a tweed cap of a violent pattern, and a 
green-and- yellow tie, and above his boots there was a 
liberal display of purple socks. A vacuous youth was 
seeing him off with scarcely disguised relief, as he gave 
mysteriously impressive instructions in a slightly Trans- 
Atlantic accent. ‘Then you go and see that party and get 
the business fixed up right away,’ he said; ‘mind, don’t 
you tell him anything. But be straight.’ He held on to 
the vacuous youth’s reluctant hand as the train moved out, 
repeating, ‘That’s all you have to do—he straight!’ Then 
he produced a cigar of unpromising exterior, and asked 
me if I could oblige him with a match. I did, though in a 
manner which I hoped would make it quite clear that this 
was to be the beginning and the end of our intercourse. 
But after a minute or so he asked me for another match. 
‘ Funny thing,’ he remarked, ‘ but I ’ve lit my cigar wrong 
end. That don’ marrer,’ he added, as he reversed it and 
lighted up once more, ‘J shan’t notice it after a puff or 
two. I gave up smoking lil’ time ago—burri’ve come 
back to it again. I like a good cigar. A bad cigar—well, 
a bad cigar is rorren!’ I agreed with him, though I had 
reason to think that his taste in brands was less fastidious 
than he implied. ‘Sent a box to a fren’ o’ mine the other 
day,’ he continued ; ‘ he wrote me he ’d never smoked any- 
thing like ’em in all his life. That’s what he tole me.’ 
I could quite believe it, but Y did not say so. The cause 
of his unreserve was fairly obvious by this time, and I 
shielded myself behind my evening paper from any further 
advanees. Or rather I thought I had—till he looked 
round the corner of it and inquired how I liked our noo 














A HASTY NOTE OF THE FASHIONS AT MARGATE, AUGUST, 





/ A Son 
f ee yy 


A STUDY 


IN BRITISH TASTE. 
1910. 


Kine? The least sensitive rhinoceros would have been 
rebuffed by the curtness with which I answered the query, 
but it had no effect on him. He merely pushed a six- 
penny magazine under my journal and told me that the 
cover was a portrait of His Majesty, and I could read all 
about him inside. I said I had seen it—which was 
only a surface truth—and he lumbered across to the other 
man and offered the magazine to him. The other man 
thanked him politely but distantly, and explained that he 
was already reading something else. My hope was that 
this would serve as a conversational opening between them 
and that I should be left in peace. But the battered- 
looking person appeared to decide on reflection that I was 
the more sympathetic and responsive of the two, so he 
returned to me. ‘ Bought it at bookstall coming ‘long,’ he 
explained muzzily, ‘I don’ know why I gorrit. I’m goin’ 
Chelmchester on visit—jus’ for week-end. Mind you, I’m 
not one for week-end visits as gen’ral rule—prefer stay in 
town and have good time. But my fren’ ’sisted on my 
comin’ down. Goin’ meet me on pla’form and drive me 
over to Witsea. Tha’s where he lives, Witsea. Thorough 
gerrilman, he is—s’licitor.’ I tried to fix my attention on 
my paper, but I could not help wondering whether the 
thorough gentleman might not regret before long that he 
had been so pressing. ‘’Scuse me,’ he began again, ‘ but 
d’ you know any place Chelmchester where I can get 
shave?’ I told him that I did not. ‘Goin’ meet young 
lady this evenin’,’ he went on, ‘ ver’ pretty young lady, too, 
so I’m boun’ smarren myself up a bit, haven’ 1?’ My 
sympathies were all with the young lady, but I remained 
silent—which was more than he did. ‘These things you 
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see me in now ain’ much,’ he informed me, ‘burr I've got | Fortunately, he not only accepted my explanation and gave 
good clothes if I like to purrem on. I'm a gerrilman| mea receipt for the excess fare, but persuaded my champion 
—vyery near millionaire. This is my name.’ And hej that he would get to Chelmchester all the sooner if he took 
brought out a dingy envelope and tried to force it on me.| a carriage nearer the engine. 

‘If you was to read what’s in that letter,’ he remarked,| But I hadn't seen the last of him, even then. When we 
‘it 'd upset you—no, it ‘d upset me—but never min’, you | reached Chelmchester he appeared at the window. ‘I tole 
can read it if you want to!’ My disclaimer of all curi-| you I’d see you through, and I done it,’ he said. ‘I’m 
osity on the subject seemed for the first time to give him a / not sort man desert a pal in trouble. But don’ you do it 
faint impression that, after all, I was not the bosom friend | any more, for my sake. "Member this, laddie, honesty’s 
he had supposed me, and for a moment he sat and scowled | bes’ policy in long run. I mus’ go now—fren o’ mine, 
at me with dark suspicion. But either he came to the} s’licitor, looking “for me on pla’form. Burr’ I'll shake 
conclusion that this was mere fancy on his part, or decided | hands ‘fore I go.’ I had to shake hands before I could get 
to make one more effort to conquer my affection. ‘I’m | rid of the fellow. I was gratified but not surprised to find 
rough,’ he said, ‘burr I’m good sort. C’nadian I am.} that, when I last saw him, he was still vainly searching for 
Wherever I go, everybody likes me. Everybody loves me!’ | his solicitor. 

I could have told him of at least one exception to this | What the reserved man thought of me I can only guess. 
general rule, but I refrained. I was determined not to give! He got into another compartment at Colford, and his 














him the least en- - ' MOEA wnnetiianines aepeeeenerrnenenertennt —______ reply to my ‘ Good 
couragement. The afternoon’ was dis- 
quiet man in the MM YY fl fl), 


tinetly chilly. 
Even if I hadn't 
taken a return tic- 
ket,” concluded 
Coysegame, “I 
should certainly go 
x || | a = a back third- class on 
Mu — © S| va ie | Monday.” F. A. 
(Lan a REET |) | Polygamy in th 
, olygamy in the 
yeamy, y 


other corner went 
on reading The 
Spectator, but I 
could see that I 
had his sympathy. 
From time to time 
we exchanged 
glances expressive} , 
of our mutual dis- 1 \ 
gust and indigna- i 1\\ , ei ai 
tion that a semi- 
intoxicated ruffian 
like this should 
have been allowed 
to disturb our first- 
class exclusiveness. 
It was not till 
we arrived at Col- 
ford and I heard 
the ery, ‘ All tickets 
ready, please !’ that 
I recollected that, 
strictly speaking, I 
was not a first-class 
passenger. I hap- surely, justly met by 
pened to drop my — ; — the answer that a pic- 
ticket in taking it FT yaaa Gentleman (regarding Japanese). “THEnE GO THE FUTURE RULERS OF THE] ture was meant to be 
out of my pocket, somata seen rather than smelt ; 





** For age 8 
official ceremony invi- 
tations have been issued 
to 200 of the leading 
residentsof the district, 
who with their wives 
will number, it is ex- 
pected, nearly 500, 
which is the full capa- 
city of the hall.”"— 
Exeter Express and 
Echo. 
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‘¢The critics of a by- 
gone day who carped 
at a Whistler nocturne 
from the viewpoint of 
an inch or so, were, 

















and luckily i Yorkshire Porter. ‘* NAY, THEY 'VE SUMMAT TO LEAEN First, THEY DIDN'T KNOW THEY 'D | and themusicalanalogy 
and unluckily it) «or ro cuance at Low Moor For Braprorp.” | holds equally well.’ 

caught the univer- — = = a — — Times. 
sally beloved one’s eye. ‘I dunno if you're ‘ware| Apparently Plymouth i is not the only place where you can 


of it,’ he said, ‘but this is firs’ class compar’men’ | see the sound. 
and you've on’y go’ thir’ class ticket. I’m ‘fraid | 
| 
| 





you'll gerrin trouble over this—drefful trouble!’ And) From The Daily Telegraph's “Greats” List, July 30: 
moth eta ep poss tem hoa I wf ge Bsa ** A. E. Grotant, J. Alexander (Queen's) and D. R. Brandt (Balliol). 
o’ the worl’; jes’ you leave it 'tirely to me—I'll see you! |The Examiners had very little hope of A. E. Grorant’s 
through!’ Just then the official opened the door, and| chances from the first. He has now gone for a walking 
before I could say a word that unspeakable brute beg: an | tour with A. N. Other. 

pleading for mercy for me! ‘C’'lector, I ‘peal to you as} 
man to man, don’ be too hard on this gerrilman for first| ‘A letter was received from the Mayor (Mr. W. Emden) regretting 
offence. ’Pearances against him, but no intention "fraud | | that he had been called away on important bah, and expressing 
cummany. Ole fren o’ mine—dear ole fren—known him | | the hope the — of ae pry decorate their houses for the 
from hoy ! Don’ purrim prison for mere indisheresh’n. Pore Wee a ARS RR NGS 
I’m gerrilman; there’s ‘nother fren o' mine goin’ meet When the Mayor's away his nest is gay. 
me Chelmchester—s'licitor he is, and he'll tell you this 
gerrilman ’s all ri‘—do anything for me he would.’ “In Tarrant’s first over, A. P. Day, aided by a few smites, obtained 

If the official hadn’t chanced to be a sensible man the | 23 out of 40 in less than half an hour.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


advocacy of that drunken ass might have done for me!' Lucky he had his bat with him. 
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| know it; 
‘em. It’s like carrying a truth-gauge on your waistkit.” 
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A THEORY OF TAILS. 

THE Zoo was suffocating in the rays of the afternoon 
sun. I paused for a moment to watch a monkey with a 
pathetic face absent-mindedly, almost sadly, clutch the tail 
of a sleeping relative above. The sleeping relative awoke 
on the floor very talkative and thrilled, but the originator of 
the pleasantry was out of reach and with the face of one 
on the verge of tears. 

“Wot a pity they ‘ave tails,” said a 
He was a little serubby man with a 
straw hat, and a faded frock coat. 

I paid no attention. 

He looked about him rapidly, then came closer, and in 
a hoarse whisper : 

“T say, guv'nor, d’ you know wot I ealls it ? 
a tragedy.” 

“ Ah,” I returned vaguely. 

“ Yus, a tragedy, becorse whiy ? 
parents neither— ain't that so?” 

[ endeavoured to convey that I was prepared to swear 
that my father, once a K.C., had never within my know- 
ledge mentioned the fact in my hearing. 

He assumed the attitude of a modest man caught 


voice beside me. 
soiled collar, a 


Why, it's 


We ‘ave no tails nor our 


in the 


right. ‘“ There y’ are,” he said, 
There was a pause. A series of shrill screams in a 
distant part of the room suggested another stroke of 


humour on even more ambitious lines. 

The little scrubby man smiled knowingly. 

“There y’ are again—tryin’ to sit on their tails and ‘ide 
their feelin’s.”’ 

I was a little perplexed. 

“Talk of the Fall,”’ he snorted with considerable scorn. 


“When we lorst our tails we became deceitful. And 
why ? Becorse we ‘ad nothin’ to give us away. They 


look at ’em. They'd give anythin’ to get rid of 

He came closer and stared triumphantly up into my face. 
He was in a glow with eloquence. He tapped me playfully 
on the chest. 

“ Tmagine it—your thoughts, ‘opes, most sacred feelin’s 
at the mercy of a cruel gloatin’ world just becorse you 
‘ave a tail. For instance, you're proposin’ to the parents 
of your young lady. Why, your tail would be between 
your legs trying to get out o’ sight. An’ what's the 
effect on their tails? Curlin’ like 'oops. They'd know 
you ’aven’t a brass farthin’ at once.” 


“ You have no reason to suppose—” I began hotly. 


“No ‘arm meant, mister,” he interposed, soothingly. 
“Then think of ‘avin’ to attend funerals and _sichlike. 


No matter ‘ow gloomy your countenance, wot if your tail 


| Was waggin’ like a rip-rap through pure light- ‘eartedness ?”’ 


[ admitted the prospect was worthy of thought. 

“Or in business, ‘ow could you name a price with any 
confidence if your tail was on the floor and ‘ad all the air 
of a wrong ’un?” 

The sun had sunk at last. Shadows crept over the room. 
In the corner opposite a silent baboon stood statuesque 
against the evening sky. 

“ Of corse I’m not denyin’ there would be advantages. 
[’m no dorg-in-the-manger. I'm willin’ to come out and 
share and share alike, be it argyment or anythin’. You'll 
be sayin’ wot satisfaction to the orator to ’ear the thump 
of approvin’ tails; or the actor in the scene where the 
eroine carsts her ‘elpless babe into the racin’ mill-stream 
why, it would be easy to jump in after a glance at the 


| droopin’ tails in the stalls.” 


I nodded thoughtfully. 


“fT must be goin’ ’ome now,” he remarked, after a 











First Worn-out Horse. ‘“ WELL, MATE, WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT 
THE LATEST EXPORT REGULATIONS ?” 
Second Worn-out Horse. “1 SHOULD BE BETTER PLEASED IF THEY 


DID A BIT MORE 
EXVORT STAGE.” 


REGULATING SOME YFAKS BEFORE WE COME TO TILE 








pause. “I knew by the looks of you I'd got to deal with 
a shrewd ’un, man of the world, clear-’eaded, fav-seein’ 
gentleman.” 

For a moment I wished that he had worn a tail that 
might have betrayed something of his purpose, which 
seemed to me rather obscure. Then I dropped him out of 
my mind and began to wonder how late it was. But 
my watch had gone. 








A BAN ON BEGGARS. 
{In one part of Central Africa the coin in common use is a cruciforn 
ingot of copper ore over ten inches long. | 
Far over the sea I’ve determined to range 
To a region in Africa, where 
I've recently learned that the common small change 
Is rather a bulky affair. 
For there an infallible cure can be found 
For needy acquaintances ; one 
Can face them with ease when a “couple of pound 
Weighs something approaching a ton. 


An indigent public in search of a loan 
[’ll welcome with silvery speech, 

I'll assume a responsive and generous tone 
Until they are safely in reach ; 

And then like a bludgeon designed for the fray 
[ "ll handle the coin that they crave, 

And what they imagined would render them gay 
Shall hustle them into the grave. 
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THE PUNISHMENT THAT 
FITTED THE CRIME. 

It may as well be explained at the 
beginning as at the end that it was 
only a dream ; you would have guessed 
it anyhow. 

One morning, after a criminally reck- 
less supper, the Leading Actor found him- 
self in a police court, and in the dock. 
How he came there he did not know, 
but what concerned him most at the 
time was the distressing fact that he 
was clothed only in his pyjamas. All 
at once he became aware that the 
magistrate was addressing him. 

“You are charged,” he was saying, 
“with an offence under the Publicity 
Act, 1910. One of the provisions of 
| that Act, I may remind you, makes it 
a misdemeanour for any man, woman, 
or child resident in the United King- 
dom to be interviewed for the Press 
more frequently than once a month ; 
and in prescribing the appropriate 
penalty the Act directs that such inci- 
dents as photographs, bons-mots, and 
domestic touches shall be held to con- 
stitute an aggravation of the offence. 
Now it has been proved against you 
that you have caused or allowed inter- 
views with yourself to appear in no 
fewer than five different papers during 
the past week. In one of these, which 
I single out as providing the most 
flagrant breach of the Act, you are 
shown pictorially in various attitudes 
and occupations—in your study, in 
your garden, in your motor-car, and so 
forth. I have no doubt in my own 
mind that this is precisely the kind of 
gbuse at which the Act was intended 
to strike, and I am therefore resolved 
to make an example of your case and 
to inflict the maximum penalty the law 
allows. Seven days’ cinematograph. 
Take him away.” 

He was led from the dock by a 
couple of vicious policemen, but in- 
stead of being conducted to the cells, 
as he had expected, he was pushed 
with much unnecessary violence into 
the street. Once outside the court, he 
did not stay to speculate upon the 
meaning of his apparent liberty, but 
rushed towards his home, pursued all 
the way by a jeering crowd that found 
infinite satisfaction and food for wit in 
the composition of his limited attire. 

And above the shouting of the mob 
he could hear, as he ran, a curious 
huzzing noise, bringing back vague 
recollections which he could not track 
to their source. 

How he finally arrived home and 
got through the business of the day, 
he could not afterwards remember. 


But he was conscious that whatever| 
he did and wherever he went there' 





was still that elusive buzzing, and 
occasionally a blinding light that filled 
him with » nameless terror. In the 
evening the two vicious policemen 
called for him again and intimated 
that he must accompany them. This 
time the entire town seemed to have 
turned out to witness his humiliating 
progress through the streets; and still 
that buzzing noise, and again that 
blinding light ... 

He found himself seated in the 
centre of a large and crowded place of 
entertainment, evidently a music-hall. 
A couple of comic acrobats were just 
finishing their turn, and then the lights 
suddenly went out and a cinematograph 
performance began. But in place of 
the customary pictures of winter sports 
in Switzerland or racing motor-boats 
there appeared on the screen a crowd 
gathered expectantly outside a sombre- 
looking building. Presently the doors 
of the building opened, and two dark- 
coated figures were seen gripping a mise- 
rable, flimsily-clad Great Heavens, 
it was himself! A sweat of agony broke 
over him as he saw the scene of the 
morning enacted again—the panic 
flight, the scanty garb, the jeering mob. 
But worse followed. Upon the screen 
was thrown the legend, ‘Scenes from 
the Home Life of an Actor,” and there 
he saw himself playing the leading 
part in a succession of intimately 
domestic episodes. In one he was 
quarrelling with his wife, in another he 
was having his hair waved, in a third 
he was being fitted with a pair of 
corsets.... And then he remembered 
and understodd the sentence that the 
magistrate had passed upon him, and 
with a further shock he realised that 
it still had six days torun. He stood 
up and blasphemed. Instantly lights 
were flashed from all parts of the 
house, and upon his wild gesticulations 
was turned the lens of a huge cinema- 
tographic camera. He sought to cover 
up his face, but rough hands .. . 

He awoke to find that a light was 
actually being flashed in his eyes. 
Fresh from his terror, and believing 
his dream to have been real, he cried 
out, ‘Don’t take me again! I'll give 
you anything, but don’t take me 
again!” 

“T ain’t come to take yer,” replied a 
hoarse voice ; “I’ve come to take yer 
vallybles. Where j’er keep ‘em ?” 

“Then you ’re not the cinematograph 





man? ‘Thank Heaven! ‘Take what 
you like.” And from sheer relief he 
fainted. 


A few days later the Leading Actor 
delivered his presidential address at 
the annual meeting of the Stage Im- 
provement Association. He chose as 
his theme, “The Evils of Publicity,” 





and afterwards gave interviews on the 
subject to three newspaper representa- 
tives. 





VERSE AND PURSE. 
(Sugg: sted by a recent correspondence in ** The 
Westminster Ga zette.”’) 

OvGut poets coming up to town 
To start on life with half-a-crown, 
Or should they, for their spirits’ health, 
Be adequately backed by wealth ? 
GOETHE, we know, the view upheld 
That never poet yet excelled 
Unless, at least in early years, 
He had to “eat his bread with tears.”’ 
But Gorerue, so I understand, 
Lived on the fatness of the land. 
WILL SHAKSPEARE was a manof means 
Who ran to bacon with his beans. 
Lord Byron had a competence 
And SHettey never lacked for pence, 
While in these later days we see 
Bards well endowed with & s. d. 
Thus Tennyson, who took a peerage, 
Was never forced to travel steerage, 
Nor does the accomplished Mr. Coutts 
Subsist on casual crusts and roots. 
The moral of the case is clear : 
If you ve five thousand pounds a year 
You may without compunction choose 
To cultivate the tuneful Muse. 
But if your annual income shows 
A lesser figure, stick to prose. 








BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
First large edition exhausted; second 
in the press. 

Board of Education Report on 
Continuation Schools. 

A capital book for the boys. 


Department of Agriculture. ‘Notices 
of Foot and Mouth Disease (Yorkshire). 
An ideal volume for a summer 
in the pure country air. 


Report of Evidence taken before the 
Sea Erosion Commission. 
A charming book to read by the Silver 
Sea. Your bookseller will gladly get it 
for you. 


New Regulations (Locomotives) issued 
by the Board of Trade. 
When your little boy next talks 
of the “ puff-puff,” give him the above 
delightful work, and it will make you 
happy to share his joy. 





‘*Hong Kong (Reuter). A message received 
here from Colowan states that General Issimo, 
of the pirates with whom the Portuguse at 
Macao have been having trouble, has been 
captured there.” —Glasgow Evening Times. 

It may be recalled that General Issimo 
led the Zulus on the celebrated occasion 
when they took Umbrage. 
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A PRIVATE NOTE. 


My Dear Mr. Puncu,—I wonder if 
you have ever guessed the real reason 
of the matinée hat, or if, like the rest 
of your silly sex, you think we wear 
them from vanity, or just to spite you. 
A glance at the Society columns of a 
daily paper might give you the clue, 
but to save you trouble I will put you 
on the right track, though please 
remember this is just between you and 
me and The Morning Post. 

Has it never occurred to you that 
there is a connection between the 
growth of matinée hat-brims and the 
matrimonial alliances of actresses 
with the axistocracy? Can you not 
sympathise with depressed débutantes 
and their mammas, when their eligibles 
are snapped up by footlight ladies ? 
Do you wonder that. we formed a 
league for our protection, the object of 
which was effectually to blanket the 
stage and draw man’s attention, willy 
nilly, to ourselves? That is why 
matinée hats are always huge, even 
when passing fashion ordains tiny 
toques for out-of-doors, and why, at 
evening performances, coiffures are 
dressed with plumes, bows and aigrettes, 
not worn at home. 

In spite of bitter and offensive oppo- 
sition our League has carried on its 
noble work with a persistence deservedly 
crowned with success, for, though 
there have been one or two set-backs, 
it is a well-known fact that actresses 
have taken to marrying actors again, 
while there has lately been a notable 
inerease in Society weddings. 

Yours sincerely, 
Broap Brimmer. 


SOME NEW DANCES. 

As a result of the recent conference 
of dancing-masters’ delegates held in 
London, a number of new and cha- 
racteristic dances have been composed 
by prominent musicians to meet the 
special requirements of the moment. 
Amongst these, special attention is 
claimed by the following :— 

The North Polka.—This charming 
dance, which is peculiarly adapted 
to the rigours of the British climate, 
is dedicated to Admiral Peary. Price, 
with patent igloo complete, 4s. 

The Russian Two- Steppe. — This 
graceful dance, redolent of the charm 
of the Don Cossacks, is sure to be ex- 
ceedingly popular in view of the furore 
created by the Muscovite ballerine at 
the Hippodrome and other theatres. 
Price, with balalaika, samovar, and two 
bottles of the finest vodka, £3 3s. 

The Barn Storm Dance.—This fan- 
tastic and exhilarating measure, which 
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The Owner. ‘Hurry UP, OLD CHAP; WE MUST HAVE THAT DINGHY ABOARD 
The Guest (who wishes he were sagely back in Upper Tooting), ‘* GAVE IP A CHANCE 5 11 LL 
COME ABOARD OF ITSELF SOON.” 








recalls the Tempéte, so popular in the 
days of our grandparents, is admirably| «Compensation for malicious injuries by 
adapted for theatrical fancy balls. county court judges at the last two quarter 
The Angel Cake Walk,—This ex-, sessions in Ireland amounted to £4,217." 
quisite piece, written by the famous! ., —_ _ _ 40 Mak Gasete. 
composer, Mons. Cake Walkley, and Surely this Is going too far. Better 
dedicated by him to Mlle. Pavrova, is, ™¢ely make jokes, as in England. 
probably the most palatable supper | ‘* Handsome sable and white Collie Dog, with 
dance in existence. | beautiful long fine head, good ears, eyes, leve! 
The Danse Microbe.—This extra- | mouth, lovely frill over distemper.” 
ordinarily hygienic dance, written by nes Sidmouth Herald. 
the Bulgarian prima donna, Madame | We fancy this kind of collie. It sounds 
Milka Sauer-Massolette, is specially | like a cutlet. 
recommended to all dyspeptic dancers. (ET TeRapNORETN 


More Injustice to Ireland. 





; From an American magazine :— 
‘«They were discussing Theodore Roosevelt— 
| three typical Englishman, beef-red as to visage 
“The Rev. F. H. Gillingham . » - made his and pink as to pate, as they ate their mutton 
50 in an hour and 35 minutes with a fine square- | with great wedges of ‘ bubble-and-squeak’ and 
leg hit off Woolley, and at the same time sent! drank their port wine in the comfortable dining- 
up the 100.” room of the ——— Club.” 


Those muscular Christians ! A very vivid and life-like picture. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Intimate Society Letters of the Eighteenth Century 
(SraNLEY Pav) are, appropriately enough, considering 
their parentage and the country whence the majority of 
them are dated, something in the way of a literary haggis. 
They provide some fine confused feeding. The Editor, 
the Duke of ArGy.u, is so intimately familiar with the 
personality of his forbears that he forgets the hapless 
Southron is not equally endowed with knowledge. 
the letters of successive Dukes, with here and there a Marquis 
of Lorne and a whole clin of CAMPBELLS, one is not always 
certain who is writing or being written of. This little 
grumble uttered, there remains nothing but praise and thank- 
fulness for the peep into the past opened up by these two 
portly volumes. They form an invaluable adjunct to 
the history of the social life of the eighteenth century. In 
August, 1773, we have Miss BurGoyne writing from Kensing- 
ton Palace telling how “ Mrs. L. has been rob’d.”” She was 


Reading | 


with tender fingers, touched the buds upon the trees. A 
million tiny blades of grass were piercing the tumid earth 
awakened after the long, rejuvenating sleep of winter. In 
every living thing the sap was flowing.” And here is 
an example of something more actively disquieting : 
“ David's genius, if beguiled from higher to lower thir 
would build upon shifting sand instead of solid rock ‘ 
David, in short, was afloat upon a high tide, with every 
stitch of canvas set to a spanking breeze"; or, again: 
“We behold him, like the weed on Lethe’s wharf, ‘ rotting 
at ease’ on the Tom Tiddler’s ground of a facile success.” 
Nobody could possibly mistake this for literature; and the 
treatment, however admirable, of a psychic problem which 
no fellow can understand hardly compensates for such 
defects in those matters of art that are within the com- 
prehension of a reader of average intelligence. All the 
same, the sincerity of Mr. VACHELL’s purpose makes one a 
little ashamed of criticising details of manner. Apart 
| from its speculative features, the book has inspiring quali- 
ties, and makes for a healthy discontent with cheap or 
vicious standards of social taste. 
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pistols at the head of | [~ a.’ res = aN and at their earliest Ki. H. YounG upon a 
footman and coachman, b “?. 4 —— i Convenience remo” literary début of very 
and cleared out the, | tal ata Ass if Bex g Ve their headgear y }| |considerable promise. 
pockets of their mis-) Pye. if MID Eyl ore ba “| | do this the more sin- 
tress. “She was so cerely because, for the 
excessively  frighten’d story itself, apart from 
that she has never} the telling of it, | must 
dared to come back! confess to whole- 


again at night and has 
had a Bed constantly 





at L® Spencer's.” Also, 
“Tt is too true that 
Miss P. lost in one 


night £500 and the next 
£1,500, and paid it all 
the next day.” On a 
night in August, 1779, 
“An Express arrived 
at the Admiralty with 
an account that the combined fleet of France and Spain 
had blocked up Plymouth Harbour.” In February, 1803, 
Lord Joun CAMPBELL, making the grand tour, was pre- 
sented to First Consus “in his palace of the Thuillieries.” 


Writing to his father, he gives a vivid picture of the great | 


man. These are plums picked at random. The reader 
will find plenty more on the tree. 

In The Other Side (Ne vsox) Mr. Horace VacHecet has 
attempted the difficult and unremunerative task of giving 
the adventures of a soul that returns to a dead body. 
the psychic value of his treatment of this problem [ am 
not competent to speak from personal experience. But I 
am competent to guess that the effort of dealing with it 


has exhausted too much of Mr. VACHELL’s virtue and that | 


the ordinary human part of the story has suffered from the 
strain. Certainly, though a good enough story in itself, it 
shows a curious lack of distinction both in language and 
observation. For the most part the phraseology is fluently 


commonplace, and only arrests attention by the strange- 


ness of its occasional lapses from probability. Here is an 
example of the obvious manner: “ The sun had sunk be- 
neath the horizon, but the glow still lingered. Sprin 
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SeLitvinG THE INFINITIVE. 


Of | 


a 
hearted dislike. Judith, 
the heroine, was the 
unmarried sister of the 
Vicar of Mornington, 
with whom she lived. 
She was a lady of 
vigorous, open-air 
|habits, which involved 
sleeping on the lawn 
at night and wander- 
ing over the fields at 
day-break in a dressing-gown; her views on matrimony 
also were, to say the least of it, original —and alto- 
gether one feels that she must have been more than a 
| bit of a worry to the Vicar. I shall not repeat for you 
Judith’s subsequent career in detail (1 am not sure that 
[ should quite like to do so); it is enough to say that 
those who can overcome their distaste for certain incidents 
in it will be rewarded by others that are told with quite 
astonishing mastery and skill. For nature, E. H. Youne 
has clearly the pen of an enthusiast; it might be said of 
his story that in it every prospect pleases, and only Judith 
is peculiar. I have, indeed, the feeling about her that she 
is just one of those characters whom, in a book, one is 
supposed to find original, stimulating, and attractive, but 
who would be, in real life, detestable. My sympathies in 
the case of Judith y. the Social Conventions have unfortu- 
nately been roused for what the author clearly meant me 
to consider the wrong side. But that doesn’t make the 
| author's work any less clever. 














A Record Flight. 
| * Round and round he circled, increasing his altitude as 
he went up.”—Yorkshire Post. 




















